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If an American were to take with rae a journey over 
the vast areas of the New World we should find in the 
extreme southern portion the foundation for another 
great American civilization, in a rich territory and 
blesaed with a delightful climate, a country having a 
population of more than five millions of people of 
like European origin and similar political institutions 
to those of the United States of America. This civil- 
ization, which asserts ite authority over the Southern 
Hemisphere and already attracts the attention of the 
world, is the Argentine Republic. The people of the 
United States have been ao absorbed in the important 
affairs of their own marvellous progress that they 
have doubtless scarcely given it a thought, yet they 
are beginning to admit that the United States has 
much reason to feel a pride in Argentine devel- 
opment, since the upward movement has been inspired 
by its own Anglo-Saxon principles and traditions. It 
was especially founded upon the constitutional system 
which goes back to the Virginia Charter, written by 
MadJBon, and it rests finally upon the Constitution 
which governs the United States to this day. 

163793 
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' What we now designate aa the "Argentine Republic" 

is a part of the vast colonial domain of Spain in South 
America, until J810 called the "Vice-royalty of the Rio 
de la Plata." This immense territory, as iarge aa the 
United States, comprises within its limits, the best 
lands of youth America; and undoubtedly tliose in the 
Valley of the Rio de la Plata, lying quite within the 
temperate zone, are the finest in the entire World. 

In the latter regions the virgin soil be'oTiging to 
the tertiary and quarcernary epochs is covered with a 
layer of vegetable mould from two to four feet in 
depth, black and rich as the soil of a green-house, upon 
which natural grasses grow, sometimes more than fifty 
diflferent varieties of nutritive plants being found within 
a square yard suitable for the pasturage of domestic 
animals. The traveler may frequently journey for days 
over smooth plains or prairies which are covered with 
verdure, where the surface of the ground is exactly 
like that of the parks and grass-plots about the houses 
of an American city. The climate is also neither so 
cold nor so hot as in Washington: The greatest heat 
will not exceed 86 degrees, Fahrenheit, upon an aver- 
age, while the winters are cool and invigorating, 
although the thermometer never goes below 26 to 28 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Within this favoured zone, so well adapted to 
human requirements, live various Indian races. Among 
the mountains North of 24 degrees south latitude are 
found the Quichuas, the conquerors of the admirable 
Peruvian civilization, which has nowhere been better 
described than by the American historian, Prescott of 
Boston. Toward the east, among the sub-tropical forests, 
are the Guaranis, agricultural tribes that inhabit the 
coast regions of South America from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Rio de la Plata, and who were the first race 
discovered by Columbus. 

Westward, in the Cordillera or Andean ranges, 
roam the Araucanian tribes, of most poetic language, 
but hunters of beasts and men, the most warlike and 
the most savage of all the wandering aborigines upon 
the Southern Continent. To the Southward, in Patago- 
nia, and in what ia called "Tierra del Puego" there are 
races very similar to the Northern Esquimaux and the 
tribes found in Alaska. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that a visit to the 
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United States has led my mind to the conviction that 
the New World was in the first place populated by 
races having a common origin, branching out from some 
central point in Asia. Their principal halting places in 
America were in Mexico, Central Americti, Colombia, 
Peril and Brazil, and they appear to be more wild and 
savage the farther they have wandered southward from 
the boreal regions whence they originally came. This 
conclusion is based upon philological, ethnographical 
and anthropological observations, which can not be 
discussed at this time. 

Coming back to the Rio de la Plata, it may be 
observed that the portion most sparsely inhabited by 
the Indian tribes was precisely that part comprehending 
the inmenae prairies stretching westward from that 
great river and its tributary, the Parana, having the 
best climate and the richest soil in Sourh America. 
What was the reason for this? It was because there 
were no tiees upon those plains, nor any permanent 
water supplies, except some streams, lakes or rivers at 
great distances from each other. The natives could not 
find shelter there, neither was there firewood nor water 
to be had. The chase was veiy poor, for game was 
scarce and diflicult to secure, while fish were also 
wanting. All of these resources, so necessary to a savage 
life, were on the contrary very abundant among the 
western mountains, along the Pacific coast, as well us 
in the region-, above the 24th degree of south latitude 
and in the Eastern forests along the river Parana. So 
when ihe Spaniards arrived in these plains in 1527 they 
were free to settle there. They began its settlement 
with sisty men, and this was the basis upon which was 
reared the Argentine Civilization. The Indians were 
few in number there, di-sposed to be hospitable toward 
the strangers, and there would have been no troubles 
if the " Cunquistadores " had not outraged the native 
women and pillaged the Indians ot their property. 

In early times every nation has surrounded the 
origin and development of its history as a people with 
marvelous legends. The outcome of quite natural pro- 
cesses or the results of accident were by them attri- 
buted to the intervention of the Gods, thus referring 
their tribal or national organization to some divine or 
auper-human cause. When the Argentine Republic 
became, in the following centuries, a great Nation^ it 



is easily seen hovr its historians magnified its beginnings 
and regarded aa marvelous what we, the children of 
its foundera, now see was entirely natural. 

Aa a matter of fact, the Rio de la Plata itself was 
discovered by an accident. During the sixteenth Century 
the sovereigns of Spain and Portugal were engaged in 
a keen rivalry for the diacovery of the shortest way to 
pass from Europe to Asia. They persisted, following 
up this competition, in the same idea which Columbus 
had, of reaching the East or the Indies by sailing west- 
ward, and it is welt known that to the great Navigator's 
obstinacv in this plan was due the accidental discovery 
of the New World. 

The Spanish pilots, navigating southward of the 
Equator from !."tI2, sought a passage through the new 
Continent that barred their way, a passage which should 
lead them out into the Pacific Ocean. So it happened 
that sailing in fiorit of the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, 
this great stream attracted their attention, and entering 
they ascended its waters. This immense river is more 
than 13 miles in width where it empties its current 
into the Ocean. Having thus discovered a new land, 
the Spanish navigators went back to Europe, laden with 
the silver and gold which the Indians had worn a>i 
ornaments, the metal coming from the interior regions 
of the West and North-West. 

From this abundance of the precious metal, the 
stream was called the "Rio de la Plata," or Silver River, 
and the country itself "Argentina," from the Latin word 
'argentuFu," signifying silver, like the Spanish word 
"plitta." 

At that time a moat illustrious Emperor ruled ia 
Spain and over a great part of the world, Charles V, 
and he founded the Colonies along the Rio de la Plata. 
In fact he authorized one of the largest expeditions 
which ever left the shores of Europe for America. It 
was composed of 2,000 raen-at-arms more or less, many 
women, war-horses, breeding cattle, munitions of war 
and articles useful for colonists in a new country. But 
there were so many delays that it was seven months 
before the formidable squadron arrived upon the Ame- 
rican coast, and alt would have perished but for a most 
fortunate chance whereby their lives were saved.. The 
tale, as written down by an illustrious "Conquistador," 
ia as follows. A sailor had taken on board with him 




in his Bhip a meadow grasa-hopper (grillo), but during 
the whole voyage it had never chirped. One morning, 
however, at break of day, the insect chirped loudly 
several times, which awakened the mariner, who went 
on deck and was horror-struck to see that the foremost 
vessels were nearing the rocky shore of that coast. He 
at once gave the danger signal, and the course of the 
fleet being changed the disaster was averted. 

Within a few years this was followed by other ex- 
peditions, so that in 1542 the country was subjugated 
as far as the Paraguay to the rule of that celebrated 
discoverer and conqueror of the North American Florida. 
Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, He was made captive by 
the Southern Indians, and when he left the Mississippi he 
was promoted by the Spanish King as the "Adelantado" 
of the Rio de la Plata, a tide equivalent to that of a 
Viceroy or a General-in-chief of the sea and land forces, 
with all the political and administrative powers of the 
government, and even those of a religious character. 

The three thousand adventurers who arrived within 
a period of some seven years, between 1535 and 1542, 
at the Rio de la Plata, and there formed the basis for 
its present population, were mostly composed of nobles 
and illustrious soldiers, who had borne the standards 
of Charles V. in the wars in Prance, Holland, Germany 
and in Italy, and who had destroyed the power of tho 
Arabs or the Moors in Europe in the glorious naval 
battle of Lepanto, Argentine society had, then, for its 
origin a group of glorious warriors, Spanish, German, 
llemish and EnglUh, for they wers of all these races. 

The first history of that discovery was written by 
a German Captain, Ulderico Kchmidel, of the city of 
Straubingen, and I have myself been the owner in the 
Argentine Republic of a plot of ground which formerly 
belonged to one of those "Conquistadores," the English- 
man Tony Thomas, whose name is still preserved as 
that of a landing place upon the River Parana. 

The first Colony was made up, then, of cavaliers 
and soldiers; arrogant, proud, quarrelsome, little caring 
for military discipline, very elastic in their morals, but 
with much religious speech upon their lips while there 
■was scant fear of God in their hearts. Their laws were 
like shifting sands, and while they brought ecclesiastics 
with them and erected churches they at the same time 
built fortresses. Nor were these priests of a character 
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to resist the desires of the cavaliers, and ihey easily 
came to tolerate and even to favor their vices, to take 
part in their quarrels and rebellions and sometimes 
even in their crimes, In such a social system as this, 
as among the Arabs, there predominated the germs of 
sensuality in all its forms. The Indians were unjustly 
treated, their maidens were dishonored and their villages 
plundered. It was not long before open war broke out 
in consequence, and in the struggle which followed the 
powder and the horses of the invaders played a most 
important part. 

The population of the Hio de la Plata country, there- 
fore, increased but very slowly, for the aborigines were 
constantly removing farther and farther away from the 
Spanish settlements, and ro-inforcements came but 
slowly from Europe to a country of plains without gold, 
which must needs be cultivated by hard labor. Still 
the inhabitants did increase somewhat by the arrival 
of some Frenchmen, a few English, Dutch and Italian 
smugglers, and by the addition of many Europeans who 
could not endure the hotter climate of the tropics or 
the colder elevations of the mountain districts, and 
therefore emigrated to the clear and delightful air of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

In 1775 Portugal threolened these dominions of the 
Spanish Crown, and the Government ordered a powerful 
squadron with an army of eight thousand Europeans to 
go and defend them. In command of this army and 
squadron was the Governor of Madrid, Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Don Pedro de Zeballos, who defeated the Portu- 
guese in a rapid campaign and saved the Hpanish 
dominions. The King of ripain received him with accia- , 
mations and in his honor created the Vice-royalty of3 
the Rio de la Plata, appointing him as its first Viceroy.* 
Soon afterwards, however, General Zeballos was recalled 
to Madrid and installed as Minister of War. 

During this epoch the Vice-royalty embraced some 
400.000 inhabitants and included many Indians. There 
were but few Spaniards in the eastern and northern 
portions, and a greater number in the valley of the 
Plata and upon the plains, Buenos Aires was the Ca- 
pital of the Vice-royalty, with a population of 25.000 
inhabitants. My maternal f^reat- grand father, with others, 
also founded about this time the city of Rosario, the 
Argentine Chicago, to which place the steamship lines 



run from New York, Baltimore and Mobile that ply 
between the United States and the Argentine Republic. 
So also were founded the capital cities of the various 
Federal States, aa well aa many other places of local 
interest. 

In 1806 there appeared in the Rio de la Plata an 
English squadron, under the command of Admiral Sir 
Home Popham, and an army of 6,600 men wan landed for 
the purpose of making a conquest of these territories and 
taking them away from ihe control of Spain. The land 
forces were commanded by Generals Sir David Baird and 
Sir William Earl Beresford. This expedition came 
proudly and with the utmost coiifidenee, for it had just 
taken the Cape of Good Hope, defeating the Dutch, and 
incorporating that important territory within the do- 
minions of Great Britain. The Spanish Viceroy of Buenos 
Aires had no troops, or at least only a few meagre com- 
panies, and so he fled into the interior of the country, 
abandoning the Capital, Buenos Aires, to the English. At 
that time the city had about 45,000 inhabitants. 

When thecity was taken the Knglish seized a treasure 
of some $1,500,000, which was sent to London with all 
the troopa, This treasure was received in the British 
Capital with great pomp and drawn in parade through 
the streets upon a ear bysix horses, allegorically adorned 
and bearing large placards with the words "Victory," 
"Treasury/' and "Buenos Aires," upon them. The popu- 
lace went wild with rejoicings, and the enthusiasm of the 
British Government in regard to the occupation of the 
rich regionsof the Hiver Plate was such that a new army 
was at once organized to secure the conquest that had 
been made. 

As we have already said, upon the approach of the 
English the Viceroy of Buenos Aires had fled into the 
interior of the country, for he had no regular troops and 
only a few guards with which to oppose the invaders. 
The people of the Capital, however, sprang to arms 
against the English, and after some heroic conflicts the 
city was retaken and the English army, from General 
down to drummer-boy, was captured. Those only es- 
caped who were upon the warships in the stream, in all 
some 2,000 men, together with Admiral Popham. The 
latter determined to linger along the coast and in the Rio 
de la Plata until reinforcements arrived, and in 1807 
Admiral Murray came out with Gener{il;'\yhUeJflCke at tha 
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head of another squadron and 12,000 soldiers. These 
united to the troops under Admiral Pophnm made up a 
force of 14,000 men for the purpose of an attack. Among 
these troops was the famous Scottish regiment, the Tlat of 
the Line, which had covered it.self with glory in the defeat 
of Napoleon under the walls of St, Jean d'Acre in the East. 

General Whitelocke found the city of Buenos Aires 
defended by a force of 8,500 National Guards, very poorly 
armed; but the people weie determined and heroic in its 
defence. The British were repulsed in all their assaults, 
and were in their turn attacked and obliged to capitulate 
unconditionally, the surrender being signed by Admiral 
Murray, who agreed to return to England with his 
vesBels, absolutely renouncing all occupation of the Kio 
de la Plata. 

During this siege the contiicts were desperate and 
heroic deeds were performed upon both sides. Of the 
18,000 English who came to the attack of the citv of 
Buenos .Aires in ISOti and 18u7 more than 10,000 wei'e 
made prisoners, 3,000 were killed and wounded, and 4,000 
mariners and others on board the ships sailed back to 
Europe. The English banners and flags aie now hanging 
as ornaments- in the Argentine churches and museums. 
The Generals and other English officials who had been 
taken prisoners were hospitably taken care of by distin- 
guished people and all of the soldiers were very well 
treated, so that most of thera became incorporated into 
the social organism of the country, some as shepherds, 
others as traders, and so on. I have now in my library 
the field glasses which General Whitelocke presented aa 
a token of his acknowledgment to the family that re- 
ceived him into their house for a considerable period. 

The society of Buenos Aires was small in numbers 
but delightful. As I have already stated, it was descended 
from the best nobility in Europe in the reign of Charles 
V. The English were pleased with their surroundings 
and found the prison bread was sweet. They reflected, 
then, like the cat when it was hungry, that gentle means 
were best, that carenaes were better than scratches, and 
that it would doubtless be easier to make the conquest of 
the Kio de la Plata for British commerce by kindness 
than by force. Indeed, many of the officers and high- 
born gentlemen who came out with the expedition from 
England remained and married heiresses of Buenos Aires, 
beautiful ,andl€a)tr^nciug as the southern stars. 
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Gentlemen, this eulogy of the women of my country 
is not too highflown. I have heard similar expressions, 
from even an Anglo-Saxon, an officer in the U. S, Navy, 
Surgeon Mnjor Tryon, who was himaelf in danger of 
remaining a willing captive when he visited Buenos 
Aires in 1892 with the White Squadron under the com- 
mand of Admiral Walker. 

Argentine society, being ted by the life of the Capital, 
took a very marked Anglo-Saxon character, because 
the English led the fashion there and soon acquired a 
predominating moral influence. There are now moving 
in Argentine society hundreds of families with English 
names who are the descendants of those captives of 
love and war, in the campaigns of 1806 and 1807, 
or who came under the first contract of British coloniza- 
tion signed in January 1825 by General Las Heras, gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires. These 2UU emigrants left Plymouth 
in the ship Countess of Morley on the 19th March 1826, 
under the care of J. A. B. Beaumont, who wrote with 
this motive a book entitled "Travels in Buenos Aires." 
I will merely mention a few of them, such as Gowland; 
various families of Browns; (so far as I am aware no less 
than eight Browns, from this extraction, are now enlisted 
under the unconquerable coloi's of Alumni). Scott; Attwell; 
Sinclair; Gahan; Garrahan; Methven; Ham; Parker; 
Kennedy; Kelly; Kawson; Pack; Gilmour; Getting; Runci- 
man; Fair; Drabble; Higgins; Krabbe; Hawley; Gibson; 
AUchurch; Page; Nelson and hundreds more. President 
Pellegrini was the son of a distinguished English 
lady. 

This start of the social intercourse between British- 
ers and Argentines, had its poet and its poem in those 
xemoto times. With the farmers came, as a traveller, 
a poet, a most brilliant mind, who admired our country 
and described it in his book of epical poetry under the 
title of "A tale to Tucuman." My inquiries lead me to 
afBrm that I have in my possession this is the only copy 
known of this rare book. 

But it was in political matters that the English in- 
fluence most strongly made itself felt at Buenos Aires. 
The Spanish colonists were living under very rigid 
provincial laws. They were not allowed to engage in 
foreign trade of any kind under penalty of death, and 
the different edicts were difficult to explain or under- 
stand. This being the condition of things, the Kvl^Vv^V 



Influence brought about a real revolution in the exist- 
ing political and social system. 

In 1810 the energetic youth of Buenoa Aires made 
up their minds that a Colony which could defeat such 
formidable expeditions as those sent out from Great 
Britain waa quite able to govern itself, and that it 
ought to emancipate itself from the control of Spain 
and become a free State. The English fanned the smould- 
ering embers of discontent into the fires of open revolu- 
tion, and the military experiences of the Creoles or 
native-born Argentines, also helped to excite popular 
feeling. 

On the 25th of May, 1810, the people of Buenos 
Aires, which now had a population of more than 50,000 
inhabitants, called a meeting which was held in the 
Public Square, directly in front of the fortress of the 
Spanish Viceroy. As leaders in this popular move- 
ment appeared a number of brave young men of talent, 
belonging to some of the beat families in the Viceroyalty. 

The Viceroy came out upon a balcony to see what 
the populace wanted. The people merely wished to let 
him understand, with the utmost courtesy, that there 
was no longer any Viceroy; that a popular government 
had been organized in the municipality, and that he 
had every guarantee to assure hia safe departure for 
European shores. Unhappily the Viceroy attempted to 
make some resistance, and was shot some time after- 
wards. 

Thereupon the people organized an army of Nation- 
al Guards, and sent them in all directions throughout 
the Vice-royalty, proclaiming their country's Indepen- 
dence. They look for their standard the colors of the 
sky, blue and white, with a blazing sun in the centre, i 
and this flag was carried victoriously over South America, 

In 1816 the National Argentine Congress officially 
proclaimed the Independence of the nation ; and in 
1817, the Argentine territory being freed from the 
Spaniards, there took place that great military exploit 
of the passage of the Cordillera of the Andes by an 
Argentine army, across mountain ranges covered with 
perpetual snows, whose summits pierced the clouds 
more than 26.000 feet above the level of the sea. This 
army fell upon the Spanish forces in Chile and defeated 
them and captured the fugitives with the aid of the 
Jccal patriot troops. Then sailing to Peru and Ecuador 
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they also vanquiahed the Spaniards there, taking Lima 
in 1820. This beautiful city, the Capital of the Viceroy- 
alty of Peri), was the sanctuary of the South American 
Viceroys. Marching thence, still farther northward, 
the Argentine array made a junction with the forces 
under Bolivar, and fought gloriously in the battles which 
in 1824 brought to an end the rule of Spain in South 
America. 

The leader of the Argentine troops during that glo- 
rious march across the wide plains and over the greatest 
mountain ranges upon the globe, was the illustrious 
General San Martin. He was the Washington of South 
America, for his modesty, for his civic virtues and for 
his love of Country. As a soldier he fought againat 
Napoleon in Spain with great honor, while on the south- 
ern continent of the New World he carried on cam- 
paigns that for military science rose to the level of 
those of Hannibal and Napoleon in crossing the Alps. 
But more than all was he great because he loved his 
Country more than himself, and when the people offered 
him the Executive Power as a reward for obtaining 
for them their liberty, he thought it more glorious to 
renounce the control of their civil government and retire 
to Europe, there to meditate in quiet upon the freedom 
which he hiid secured to the nations comprising the Repub- 
lics of Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Molivia, Chile 
and Perii. He also assisted in winning the Independence 
of Ecuador and Colombia, without being swayed by any 
other interest or passion than his love for Liberty. He 
died in 1845, and the Argentine people received with 
great pomp his ashes, which now repose in the beautiful 
Cathedral of Buenos Aires. 

We find, then, in 1816 the Argentine Republic free 
and independent, confronting the most transcendental 
problem of the age — What political system should it 
select? Its traditions were monarchical. Its sons were 
profoundly ignorant, except in a small and limited circle, 
regarding Anglo-Saxon ideas of freedom. They were 
more familiar with the brillianC and bloody history of 
the French Revolution, although the populace generally 
were not ardent admirers of that event, since a consider- 
able portion were Catholic in faith, and many devoted 
even to a degree of fanaticism. 

The situation, tiierefore, was a most serious and 
ditlicult one. The growing politico-social organism was 



like ft globe flung out into . spatje witliout any definite 
direction. Nevertheless, there existed when the Inde- 
■pendence was proclaimed in 1816, a more or less con- 
. fused federal tradition, in the political atmosphere of 
that new country. 

The Hpanish sovereigns had evolved a true political 
science for the government of South America, in the 
elements of which there were many profound ideas 
similar to the glorious principles that formed the bul- 
wark of the nascent Anglo-Saxon liberties. Those rules 
of government were the fruit of a deep anxiety to do 
justice towards the Colonies, and considered under some 
aspects were veritable novelties and political innova- 
tions for that epoch, and particularly so in Spain. The 
■wisdom of the royal Council, and the noble purposes 
of the Sovereigns in favor of their distant subjects 
beyond the seas, are clearly demonstrated by the 
historical documents of that period, and if these good 
intentions did not in actual practice yield the greatest 
results, this was due to the incapacity or corruption of 
the agents to whom their execution was entrusted at 
such an enormous distance from the Court at Madrid., 

The political system to which I, refer was analogous 
in many respects to that pursued by the Knglish toward 
their Colonies at the present day, as in the case of the 
government of Canada, for example. The royal authority 
was represented by a Viceroy, or ,Goveriior General. 
The political., and economic organization of the .-^tate 
was dependent upon the general orders received fiom 
the Court of Madrid; but the Colonies also had a provin- 
cial or local entity, quite embryonic if we judge it by 
tho present development attained, although tested b-y 
the criterion of political science and the state of things 
existing two centuries ago it was very far advanced. 
The Provinces had a legal and organic existence by 
virtue of their Royal Charters, or Political Codes, which 
were designated as Royal Ordinances for the direction 
of the Governors or "Intendentes" of such political 
divisions. They were therefore called "Intendencias" or 
Provinces, and had a civil or military ruler with the 
title of "Governor" or "Intendente". The Crown had 
reserved to the Provincea the right of Municipal Gov- 
ernment by popular election. These political bodies 
called themselves "Cabildos". and were really legisla- 
tures for the Colony. 
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The following claaaificiition will show what an ad- 
mirnble legal arrangement they had for that period: 

1. All inhabitants haci Ihe right to vote. 

2. The Governor and his lieutenants were t;orn- 
pelled, under ptsnaliy, to guarantee freedom of voting. 

3. No Governor waa permited to beg or solicit 
votes, 

4. Those indebted to the Treasury could not vote 
until the debt was paid. 

5. The votes were to be rL'giatered in hooka 
which the voters afterwards signed. 

6. Tickets signed in blank could not be presented. 

7. A royal oflBcer inspected the elections, 

8. No session of the "Cabildo" outside of the 
official chamber wiis valid, and those taking part therein 
could no longer exercise their functions. 

9. Sessions were to be held at regular periods. 

10. Extmordiiiary sessions could only be held for 
very grave reasons, and then the raerahera were called 
together by a special officer under the direction of the 
Chief Secretary of the "Cabildo." 

11. The Governors presided over the "Cabildoa," 
but were prohibited from holding meetings in their own 
houses, neither could they conduct suits nor permit 
suitors to serve processes in the "Cabildoa," nor do any 
other act which would directly or indirectly coerce the 
freedom of opinions or of votes therein. The Governors 
were required to observe reapect and secrecy, Hrtd^r' 
pain of puniahnient by the Court, which at least showed 
iia good will to assure the growth of the germs of free 
inatitutions. 

tS. The Governor's aides were not allowed to 
enter the legislative chambers unless required to be 
there on public business, and when that waa finished 
they must at once retire, 

33, When the Governora were not present at the 
Sessions, the ordinary "Alcaldes" were to preside. Theae 
were officials elected by the people, corresponding to 
the Mayors of the present day, although having political 
as well as municipal functions. 

14. The relatives, wives and friends of the Vice- 
roys and Governors were to abstain from uaing any 
influence in the election of members for these "Cabil- 
doa," under penalties. 



15. A meeting of the members of the "Cabildo" 
and u Notary Public were to receive the votea. 

16. Neither the Mayors nor the Councilmen could 
be reelected, until the Iap»e of two or three years from 
the end of their term of service. 

17. Whenever any member of the body was per- 
sonally interested in any matter under discussion, he 
must retire and not come back until it was ended. 

18. The proc«edings of this body were to be en- 
tered in a book, and authenticated by a Public Notary. 

19. The "Cabildos" were composed of twelve 
members in the larger communal districts and of six in 
the smaller ones. 

20. Kons were prohibited flora voting for their 
fathers or the latter for their sons; nor could natural nor 
legitimate brotliers vole for their brothers in like cases, 
or fathers for their legitimate sons or the contrary. Nor 
could two persons married to sisters cast their votes for 
each other. 

31. All the residents of the district, having a i 
house and cultivated ground, were entitled to the suffrage. 
22. It was forbidden for tlie Mayors or members 
of the legislative body to grow products, breed animals 
or conduct any other business depending on sales to the ' 
residents. 

These political provisions, making electoral and par- 
liamentary regulations, so admirable for that period, 
some of them more than three centuries old, were laid 
down under severe penalties. 

Under this embryonic organization, which might 
scientifically be designated a "Federal Viceroyalty," 
there was also a Tribunal of Justice, which was termed 
the "Audiencia," the jurisdiction of which extended over 
all the Provinces which composed the body politic. Your 
attention is directed lo this wise und novel creation of 
the Emperor, Charles V., established since 1526 in the 
Island of Santo Domingo, afterwards extended to all the 
Colonies, and made use of by them to the time of their 
emancipation in the last century, 

These " Audiencias" or courts held in them thegerraa 
of political liberty; they reflected great honour upon the 
wisdom and noble desires of the Spanish sovereigns and 
their counsellors. Political science had not arrived, in 
those past centuries, at the high development which in 
the present time protects the civil liberties of mankind; 
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but this Spanish arrangement combined in a single 
body the highest judicial, political and parliamentary 
functions. It was the design of these tribunals to guard 
the civil liberties of the Colonies, and we find in their 
functions many of the powers which in the United States 
of America are conferred upon the National Supreme 
Court, the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

A brief classiti cation of the admirable provisions 
provided by this Spanish American political combin- 
ation in the form of Tribunals or Courts, may be 
interesting. 



ORDINARY AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

1. They had ordinary Jurisdiction, by appeal, 
over nil the Tribunals of the Colonies within their 
territory. 

S). The judges took the name of "Oidoiijs", or 
hearers, and were convened under the direction of one 
of their number, designated as the President, or Uhief 
Justice. They were paid salaries of $4,000 to $5,000 
per annum. 

3. Their decisions were publicly made, and upon 
days previously advertised on the Calendars. 

4. The Viceroys were allowed to preside at the 
sessions of these Courta, but neither they iiur the presid- 
ing Judges could vote upon the decUion of the suits 
at issue. 

5. These Courts also had for their aid an Attor- 
ney General, who attended their sessions, and had a 
vote in case of a tie. 

6. No outside person was allowed to enter ihe 
judges' chambers, except such Attorney General. 

7. Litigants were permited to chiiUenge one or 
more of the judges, or the Attorney General. 

8. Those challenged or accused, and those mem- 
bers who had relatives or servants interested in the 
suits at issue, were required to retire. 

9. The decisions of the judges were to be made 
by written ballots, and signed in books provided for 
thait purpose. 

10. These courts had original jurisdiction in what 
were known as cases concerning matters at Court, ex- 
pressly provided by the laws. 
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COURT CASES OR POLITICAL JURISDICTION. 

1. The administrative decisions of the Governors 
were subject to appeal to these Courts or "Audiencias^" 
and they were required to afford relief, 

2 They took cognizance also of matters affect- 
ing the Cavaliers and Military Orders. 

3. They had charge of cases against the Indians, 
as their protectors. 

4. They had power to affoid reliet against the 
abuse of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and hannoiiized i 
powers wilh those of the Royal jurisdiction. 

5. The resolutions from the Provinces and the I 
"Cabildos," or legislative bodies, were subject to appeal j 
to these Courts. 



PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY. 

1. ■ In case of a vacancy in the office of Viceroy, 
it could be filled by thf> President ,of the "Audiencia," 
or Court, and in default of such officer, by the oldest 
justice thereof. _ ■_ 

2. These courts had the right to criticize the 
gubernatorial acts of the Vicero.ya, or of the Presidents 
and Governors of the Provinces. 

3 These tribniials could also supervise the acta 
of those officials, demand their sitspenaion oj- correctio-n.,.. 
and in case this wuh not done address an aepusation 
before the Council of the Indies, the supreme governing ' 
body for the Colonies, a sort of advisory Senate for the 
.Sovereigns which met in Madrid. 

4. The justices could be accused by the Presidents 
before the "Audiencias" or tribunals, but these justices 
could not bring a case against such Presidents, except 
before the Council of the Indies. 

6- Theise courts gave iheir consent to the Vice- 
roys or Presidents, in regard to the nomination of judges. 
These brief extracts from the celebrated documents 
known as the "Laws of the Indies," indicate the exist- 
ence of a very advanced politico colonial system, having 
many political and civil guarantees. Among others there 
were the Court cases, or those affecting questions be- 
tween private individuals and the Government, or the 
Provinces and Municipalities, and the political judge- 
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meiits of the Viceroys, in which ca.se the "Audiencias' 
assumed t!ie functions of the House of Deputies and the 
Council of the Indies those of the Senate. ' 

There are not a few instances to be found in the 
history of those times of the Viceroy and Governors 
being punished by the enforcement of these wise laws, 
and if they did not yield more extensive results it was 
becEiuae ihe immense distances, the want of means of 
communication, and the ignorance of the people in whose 
favor they were passed, prevented their full fruits from 
being realized. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This embryo Federal government had become so 
sharply definfe'd in the Hio de la Plata that when 
the independence of the Viceroyalty of Buenos Aires 
was declared ill ere was established National Fede^- 
ration in fact, having its central authority in Bue- 
nos Aires and its local jrovernmenis in the ancient 
Provinces of the Viceroyalty. Their municipal life had 
developed a local political feeling, or one of a provin- 
cial type, strengthened by thi" lack ofrcasy communica- 
tion between the various Provinces. They were separated 
by deserts and eiiormoua distances, so that, the com- 
municatioN between them was almost as difBcult and 
irregular as with liiurope itself, and this circumstance 
weakened the li^s that bound them together. 

The most prominent people in the country lived in 
the old Capital of the Viceroyalty, the City of Buenos 
Aires, and after the emancipation from Spanish rule 
they formed a party designated as "Unitario," that is 
to say, an orgauiziitiori designed to preserve the form 
of a national government with which the Viceroys had 
ruled over all the Colonies. The general government 
of Buenos Aires, therefore, should have maintained the 
municipal liberties and privileges of the Province, but 
it selected a governor as the Viceroys had done. With 
these foundations was made and approved the Argentine 
Constitution of 1826, establishing the united Republic. 

The bases of that Constitution were as followa: 

Universal suffrage. 

Impersonal executive authority, exercised by a 
President, 




Parliamentary power exercised by a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Judicial power, or a Supreme Court, with inferior 
tribunals. 

The civil and political guarantees of the most ad- 
vanced Anglo-Saxon codes. 

This (Constitution was a wise one, but the central- 
ized form of Government adopted struck directly at the 
local traditions, and the Provinces indicated their deter- 
mination not to accept Governors appointed by the 
President of thp Kepublic, being resolved to preserve 
their local independence, while willing to delegate to 
the Nation certain limited and general powers in order 
that a Federation might be organized. The country was, 
therefore, divided into two camps, the "Unilarios" or 
Centralists, and the Fedeniliats. 

The Centralists were in the minority, but they were 
nearly all prominent men and occupied the highest 
social position. The masses of the people and the local 
organizations of the Provinces were Federalists, more 
by Colonial tradition and following an instiiict for com- 
munal life than A& the result of any teaching of 
political science. * Its doctrines had then scarcely begun 
to enlighten the United States, and regarding them those 
unlettered masses were profoundly ignorant. 

The Federalists, at the same time, sought at random 
for the method and formula of a Federal Representative 
Republic, A brilliant officer of the War of Independ- 
ence Col. Dorrego who had been banished from the 
country, had lived in New York, and he was chosen as 
their leader by the Federal party. 

The contest finally degenerated into a civil war, in 
which the Centralist party triumphed ultimately and 
shot the chief of the liberal party. Thus the Federalists 
lost the only guiding mind which had been educated in 
the methods of the United States, but they were not 
discouraged. Animated by the communistic spirit, which 
has worked so many wonders in the world, they finally 
conquered the Centralist party, and made themselves 
masters of the political situation in the Nation. 

Neverlheless, this party did not make much use of 
tbe political science needful to give its ideas a technical 
organic form. A popular chief, son of a prominent 
Argentine family and direct heir of the Counts of "Po- 
blaciones" of Upain, had taken up the Federal standard 
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and led the party. This noble figure.oneof the handsomest 
men ever born, was at the same time a famous farmer 
and acquired a great influence over the rural and 
ignorant portions of the country. He made himself a 
Dictator, working upon the political incapacity of his 
co-religionists, but always making nn ostentatious dis- 
play of his devotion to the principles of a federation. 
He succeeded in making fanaiies of his party, promis- 
ing it 

1. That he was going to govern in order to 
prepare and educate the public apirit for the Federal 
system. 

2. That when once this education was completed 
he would call a National Congress which should 
organize the Federal Republic. 

"What he actually did was to fasten upon the Country 
the most horrible one-man power amid waves of blood. 
The life, the honor and the property of every one was 
at the mercy of his fury down to 1852. 

The history of this tyranny of twenty-one years, 
forma one of the most dramatic pages in human history. 
The tyrant Rosas was a genius, and his cruelties ran 
parallel with the most intelligent and audacious deeds 
which human ingenuity has been able to produce, for 
the purpose of killing, destroying and making a mock 
of its enemies. 

From 1833 to 1852 the Country struggled in war. 
The old Centralist party and the patriotic Federalists 
unitedly fought against the Tyrant, who always defeated 
them. In 1845, however, as the liberal party, they suc- 
ceeded in persuading France and England to send to 
the Rio de la Plata an armed force to intervene against 
the Tyrant by operating in an alliance with the popular 
armies. Thiers and Guizot delivered eloquent speeches 
In France, declaring that it was a duty to Humanity to 
sweep that Tyrant from the face of the earth. 

The intervention was carried out, and the Argentines 
then saw the first steamships which ever arrived in 
their waters although, unhappily they were raen-ofwar. 
The great European nations may be able to win 
victories among themselves; but they never have been 
able to conquer America. The United States, under 
Washington, the Argemine Republic in 1807 and even 
under the despotism of Rosas, and Mexico under the 




leadership of Juarez, have written in letters of glory 
the grand military and political doctrine: 

America for free institctions and free men. 

The Tyrant Kosas, in the conflict which ensued, 
defeated the allied Anglo-Franco-Argentines, assaulted 
their fleet with field artillery and cavalry along the 
interior rivers, and compelled tbera to retreat with great 
losses, leaving some of their vessels captive behind 
thera. I once knew well a beautiful French gun-boat, 
with three masts, the "Caledonia," captured by the horse 
soldiers in 1845, and I played in the cabin in 1864. The 
English and French ended by making a treaty with the 
despot, abandoning their allies, and the Tyrant's power 
was more firmly consolidated than ever before. 

- But the people still continued to struggle, and at 
last he was overthrown in 1852 by a coalition organized 
by the leading spirit among his lieutenants. Then the 
Argentine Republic found itself once more confronting 
the same political problem, the solution of which it had 
been pursuing at the time of the fall of the Centralist 
Constitution of 1826. 

From 1816iol8f)2, therefore, the Afgentine poliry had 
been the victim of influences of the French Revolution, 
which predominated among the Centralists, students of 
Voltaire, admirers of Mirabeau, fashionable and highly 
cultivated people. The civil war and its bloody battles 
were the fatal results that flowed from those Centralistic 
ideas, which sought to impose the predominance of the 
Capital over the Provinces as Paris formerly did over 
the rest of Europe. 

But the Centralists and the Federals, united in their 
common work of overthrowing the reign of tyranny in 
the laud, had learned much in that sad school of misfor- 
tune; they had fled to all parts of the world to escape 
the Despot who menaced their lives, and not a few had 
lived in the United States. All the leaders and the 
country agreed with unanimity that the formula for 
the upbuilding of the Argentine Civilization must be 
sought and found in Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

I have already intimated that the Argentine people, 
and especially its best society, had a great deal of 
English blood in their veins. The masses, purely Span- 
ish by tradition, religious and fanatical, were neverthe- 
less gentle, intelligent and hospitable, consequently they 



were aUo tolerant, and ahowed this in subjecting their 
old traditiohij and Colonial customs to the free institu- 
tions which had developed in England aa a, protection 
for the individual agaiiiat the aggressions of the Crown 
and the Church. These had been perfected in the 
United Stales, forming the most compact and glorious 
system for ihe government of the people. 

In 1853 the Argentine Republic, with the most (ib- 
solute electoral freedom, elected a Congress entirely 
composed of its sons, illustrious by biith and by their 
personal ability. Two great books served aa the basis, 
in that Congress of 1853, upon which to organize this 
new Argentine Republic. These were the "Federalist," 
80 well known in the early constitutional history of the 
United States, and "An Exposition of Constitutional Law 
applicable to the traditions and peoples of Spanish Ame- 
rica," written by an Argentine, the Jefferson of my 
country, by the name of Dr. Juan B. Alberdi. 

In its general system, and aa regards the greater 
part of its details, the representative Federal Argejitine 
Constitution of 1853 is an exact transcript of the Ame- 
rican Constitution. The differences that exist between 
the two are the result of the lessons drawn from Ame- 
rican experience of half a century, wisely studied by our 
statesmen. The traditions, as well as the physical 
character of the country, on the other hand, also required 
some careful changes and patriotic compromises. 

I will very briefly refer to some of these differences 
between the two Constitutions. 

RELIGION. 

The people that framed and voted for the Argentine 
Constitution were educated in the convents and churches 
of the Catholic faith. The clergy had been and were still 
their chief moral counsellors, so that they were conse- 
quently opposed to absolute liberty of belief. But, as I 
have already said, the people were tolerant, ambitious 
to progress and of a noble disposition. Even the clergy 
of that epoch reflected great honor upon the Argentine 
character. They were liberal during the War for Inde- 
pendence, the most celebrated members of that pro- 
fession voted for the emancipation of the country from 
Spanish rule, and the Centralist Constitution of 1626, 
which contained Anglo Saxon declarations of principles. 
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Iliuairious ecclesiastics proclaimed freedom of thought 
and defended it in the Congress of 1853. The way in 
which the matter was adjusted was as follows: 

1. The Nation was to assist from its general funds 
to maintain the Catholic Faith; that is to eay, its church 
buildings, as well as its clergy, at that time very poor; 
and the President of the Republic must be a Catholic. 

2. Absolute freedom of belief, with the full right 
to hold property, erect churches, to open schools, a press, 
societies, and other guarantees for all different religions 
and sects, without being subject to any supervision or 
control. 

3. Absolute equality, social, political and civil, 
among persons of all religions. 

In consequence of these wise provisions there are 
living happily in the Argentine Hepublic more than 
500,000 Protestants, with their churches, their schools, 
with their press and societies, while at the same time 
they occupy the social position which belongs to them. 
Even some of the highest officials in the public service 
have been and are Protestants at the present time. 

Sometimes it has happened that some impassioned 
priest may have sought to incite opposition or resistance, 
but the Government, the people and the clergy have unit- 
ed in making the Constitution respected without violence. 
Religious wars have been unknown, and religion has 
never made itself odious, nor has there ever been a 
Catholic or Conservative Party as in the various countries 
of Europe and America. The Argentine Catholics are 
liberal and progressive. They call themselves "Constitu- 
tional Catholics," because they have learned how to 
make their native land a great and happy one under the 
forms of their own faith while respecting the belief of 
others. So it happens that the Argentine Catholics and 
their clergy are distributed among all the various po- 
litical parties. It even has occurred that the Archbishop 
and his curates have been political adversaries. 

The President of the Republic maintains the suprem- 
acy of the State by means of the right of patronage, The 
Nation keeps up hundreds of schools, and the palaces in 
which these are held are ornaments to the streets. There 
are 500,000 children taught in them, and the methods 
of instruction adopted are modelled after those in use 
in the State of Massachusetts. These methods were intro- 
duced by masterjc and schoolmistresses from the United 
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States within the last thirty years, but now the teachers 
are nearly all Argeniines, with some few exceptions. On 
Saturdays all the schools set apart an hour, in order that 
such of the Catholic clergy as desire to do so, may 
deliver addresses to the children, but any children who 
do not wish to hear these discourses are allowed to 
retire. In the greater part of the schools, indeed, this 
hour has become one of simple recreation, for the 
Catholic priests do not care to take the trouble to go 
and teach luid explain their doctrines to those who are 
already believers, 

THE PRESIDENCY. 

The term of office of the President and the Vice- 
President is for six years, and they are not eligible 
for re-election 

This is a guarantee designed to avoid the economic 
and political over turnings which often follow in the 
wake of violent economic and political chanties in a 
Nation. It is an assurance of progress, for the experience 
gained in the first years of government is not always so 
complete aa in the later ones. It is, also, a guarantee of 
electoral freedom, since an ambitious President would 
be likely to secure his own re-election. From 1862 to 
date the Presidents of the Argentine Republic have been 
elected from among the high governing classe'^. 



LEGISLATION. 

The laws, which are applicable indifferently to all 
the inhabitants of the country, are of a national 
character, so that in whatever part of the country a 
resident may find himself he has the same rights and 
duties. Various general laws are provided for this pur- 
pose, such as the Civil Code, the Commercial Code, the 
Criminal Code, the Mining Code, and the Sanitary Codes. 
There are also national laws concerning marriage, public 
order, railroads, telegraphs, canals, navigable rivers, 
and other matters. These are applied by the Federal 
or by the Provincial tribunals according to their respect- 
ive jurisdictions. The rules of pleading, or laws regulat- 
ing procedure, are made by the Provinces, except those 
which affect the Federal Courts. 



NATURALrZATlON. 

In this mutter the United States have gone much 
faster and further than we have done. The abuse of the 
privilege of naturalization is a source of electoral diffi- 
culties in their country. In the Western States foreigners 
but recently arrived have been permitted to vote for 
members of the legislatures. Those having this privilege 
can also elect Senators and Members of the Congress of 
the United States. In this way foreigners, who have 
been less than one year resident within the countiy, have 
influenced and continue to influence their legislation. 

The Argentines did not pursue this path. We want- 
ed to secure the naturalization of those foreign-born 
persons coming among us who proved to be intelligent, 
laborious and honest, such as would contribute to the 
progress and welfare of society, but we did not wish to 
admit new elements of corruption and electoral bar- 
barism. Therefore the Argentine constitutional system in 
this regard provides: — 

That no foreigner is obliged to take out citizen's 
papers. 

That those who voluntarily make application there- 
for must prove that they have resided in the country for 
at least two years and their conduct has been good, 

That naturalized citizens shall be exempted for ten 
years serving in the army. 

MINISTERIAL CABINET. 

The members of the President's Cabinet, or Ministers 
as they are called in the Argentine Republic, may take 
part in the sessions of the two branches of the Legislative 
Department of the Government, either voluntarily or 
whenever called upon to furnish information. They also 
have the right to speak, but not to vote. 

I believe that this change, taken from the English 
and French systems, is a mistake. The most scientific, 
dignified and advantageous method fur the study of the 
questions that arise for consideration, is for the Ministers 
to submit written reports, or verbal statements before 
the Committees, which is the system pursuiid in the 
United States. The discussions to which ministerial con- 
teats give rise in the Parliaments of Europe and America 
are useless and only serve to excite the passions of the 
populace. 



EDUCATIO N. 

Education 13 considered a local duty, and is taken 
charge of by the Provinces and Municipalities. Never- 
tliRless, the Nation gives them its assistance, and in the 
following manner; 

It sustains Universities, Higher Sciejitific Institutes, 
Museums, Observatories, Weather Bureau, Libraries and 
a National Department of Education. The latter Depart- 
ment has an independent organization, by special law, 
and also has special revenues which no power can touch. 
I This Department assist-i or co-operates with the Prov- 
inces and Municipalities, as follows: 

1. It constructs school buildings, and there are 
t sonie examples of pahitial edifices capable of accommod- 
) ating a thousand children. 

2. Whenever a Province or a Municipality can 
show ihat it has a sum at its disposal for educational 
purposes of — let us say — $20,000, the National Depart- 
ment will at once furnish another $20,000, anrl will 
require proof of the expenditure of the whole $40,000 iu 
this special service. 

Kducation is obligatory, and military classes are 
provided, similar to those in which Americn'i High 
School Cadets are organized, in order to educate the sons 
of foreign parentage in the love of the National flag. 



Huch, then, are the free institutions which flourish 
.at the southern extremity of this American Continent. 

The Argentine Constitution did not come into effect 
-niitil 1862, because it was under discussion and subject 
■to the approval of the different .States during a period of 
■ .nine years, from 1853; and from 18ti4 down to 186rf the 
.new Republic was hampered by a tremendous national 
' -war with Paraguay. Therefore, properly speaking, the 
^peaceful and laborious development of the country only 
'began in 1868. 

A few statistics will bring out clearly the progress 
that has been attained under the regimen of the present 
system of Government, in the contrast ahowu between 
and the year just ended, a period of twenty-six 
years. 



Population 1,300,000 5,106,378 

Revenues (currency) 12,000,000 268,982,275 

Railroads 200 19,682 

Telegraphs 500 50,759 

Postal service (kllm iiiniiOly) 22,000.090 522,014,897 

National Guard, organized, 30,000 650,000 

Naval vessels 4 54 

Currency $ 80,800,800 $ 518,102,803) 

Public Debt $ 50,800,000 S 896,029,827 gold. 

European Capitalinvested. $100,000,000 $1,586,000,000) 

The average immigration from Kurope has been 
about 150,000 souls per annum, and the time recently 
occupied has been about twenty-one days in making the 
voyage The Government gives no bounty, neither in 
assisted passages, nor in lands. The immigranls pay 
their own ocean transportation. In 1889 the number 
arriving went up to over 310,000. The Governmeiu furn- 
ished lodgings during the first eight days for those who 
needed it, and defrayed the expenses of theii- transport- 
ation inland. This, however, amounted to but very little, 
because this immigration being spontaneou:^ relied upon 
its own resources or came directed to the care of friends 
and relatives. 

Vou may ask me, now, how is it that this Latin 
Colony, of cow- boys, so fanatical, educated by the Catholic 
clergy and isolated from the world by the Spanish Kings, 
was able to transform its disposition and assimilate its 
tendencies to those of the Anglo Saxon character, assum- 
ing the liberal, tolerant and progressive spirit ot the 
latter and to attract as it does the attention of the world. 

I will respond that it is a geographical question. 
When the struggle between the Centralists and the Fede- 
ralists terminated in 1853, the old Viceroyaliy of Buenos 
Aires had been dismembered. The territories on the 
north and on the north-east, which had been the abode, 
as we remarked in the beginning, of the largest numbers 
of Indians, were separated from Buenos Aires, the Gov- 
ernment of which was always embroiled in civil wars 
and could not maintain the unity of its vast dominion. 



In this way the republics of Piiraguay and Bolivia 
came into being, which took away millions of the Indiau 
residents of the former Viceroyaliy. Thu^ also waa 
formed the Brazilian State of Rio Grande del Sur and the 
Republic of Uruguay, with another million of inhabitants 
between them, made up of persons of Spanish descent, 
Indians and '"Mestizos," or half breeds. In all these re- 
gions the pure blooded Europeans were very few in 
number. Thus the Argentine Republic lost some two 
millions of inhabitants, the greater number of rthich 
were aborigines, and the population at 1,300,000 which it 
had iit that time was a homogeneous one, consisting of 
pure-blooded Europeans or "Mestizos" produced by the 
crossing of more than three centuries. Their aptitude 
was remarkable, and their anxiety to assimilate civiliz- 
ation was spontaneous and intense. Therefore it is that 
among all the Spanish' American nations it has been the 
one to go forward the most rapidly and with the greatest 
uniformity. 

But should you go farther, and ask me if these political 
institutions are consolidated and firmly establiahbd, I 
would atonce answer without hesitation in the atiirraative. 
Since 1 53 no one has dared to intimate that constitu- 
tional amendments were needed. The Argentine popula- 
tion is more centralized than that of the United States in 
all matters affecting the National interests, and the ex- 
perience and tendencies of public opinion in the United 
States go to prove that the reforms adopted by the Argen- 
tine Republic were desirable and opportune. 

I have,indeed,noticed in the United states a tendency 
to legislate more uniformly than heretofore for the whole 
country, concerning many subjects; such for instance as 
marriage, divorce, railways, internal commerce, labour 
matters, the militia and many others. This tendency is 
simply a leaning toward the concentration of powers in 
the Nation for the general welfare. 

Finally, you may perhaps wish to know why a country 
which is blessed with so advanced a system of Government 
and education has suffered from crises and revolutions. 

Great economic crises do not occur except in those 
countries which are rich and productive, They are the 
results of impatience and inexperience. The United 
States has suffered from them because it was a great 
Nation; but they educate and favor the future progress of 
the country by the lessons which they inculcate. 



